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Kennebec County Agricultural 
Society’s Show and Fair. 

This will be holden at Winthrop village on the 14th 
and 15th of this month. Should the weather be pleas- 
ant there will probably be a splendid show of Stock 
and Agricultural products, as well as of manufactured 
articles. We would inform the ladies, that arrange- 
ments are making to have such articles as they may 
wish to exhibit as the workmanship of their fair hands, 
exhibited in the Masonic Hall, instead of at the en- 
trance hall of the Church as heretofore. We hope, 
therefore, they will be better used than heretofore, and 
trust they will not hesitate to bring them in. 

i> Those persons at a distance, who wish to make 
payment, or transact other business relative to the 
Maing Farmer atthe Cattle Show and Fair of the 
Kennebee Co. Ag. Society, are informed that one of 
the Publishers may be found at the Printing Office, 
who will attend to that business during most of the 
time of the exhibition. We hope those of our subseri- 
bers who are in arrears will bear this in mind, and if 
Mey can then pay the small sums due, they will much 
oblige us by so doing. 


— wLo— 
Bring in your stuff. 

The Kennebec Co. Ag. Society hold their Show & 
Fair on Wednesday and Thursday next. ‘This as you 
well know is an institution for the purpose of giving 
Farmers and Mechanics encouragement—a sort of stop- 
ping place in their labors, to enable them to come to- 
gether, and hold communion one with another, to ex- 
hibit specimens of their skill and success in their sev- 
eral callings. So bring on your stuff. No matter 
what. If it be a good piece of workmanship—an evi- 
dence of the work of your hands—no matter whether 
there is a premium offered or not—no matter if others 
are to bring similar, or not,—bring on yours. Shew 
them that you have been about something—that you 
have been engaged, and can,whenever you please “do 
some things as well as others.’’ Bring on your stuff. 
Endeavor to add your mite to enrich the show. Don’t 
be behind your neighbor, but shew yourself as public 
spirsted, and as anxious to improve yourself and oth- 
ers,a3 he is. Come out with your wives and 
your daughters—your sons will come of course, and 
let them all bave a chance to see what 1s going on a- 


round them. They can examine the specimens—they ing our own supplies. 


can acquire some new idea, or impart some new hint 
tad thus obtain, or do good. Bring on your stuffi—by 
Whatever name you eall it. Bring it on and exhibit it, 





——— 


and the golden crop be obtained from them, by drain-! What few manufactured articles were presented 
ing the gold itself from us, instead of its being a source looked well. Arrangements are making to increase 
of profit at home. {tis the part of wisdom, never to the number of such articles;in future. 

submit to difficulties until it is apparent to all rational, An Address was delivered before the Society by the 
minds that they are insurmountable. Enquiry will of- Editor,who was highly pleased with his excursion into 
‘ten unfold some method of overcoming the obstacles that region. There are but very few townships in 
which rise up in the way of our success, and make us| Maine better calculated for wheat and stock ‘raising 
acquainted with the nature of our enemy, and thus en- than Palmyra, St. Albans, and Canaan—the soil being 
able us to defeat him. This course in regard to the | traversed with slate and lmestone blended together, 
grain worm has put us in a way to escape its ravages. which decomposes easily and thereby forms a soil, in 
The experiment of Mr. Plammer of Wales, and the ob- | many places fully impregnated with a species of marl 
servation of others, prove that this insect begins its mis- that contains a sufficient quantity of lime to answer all 
chief about the 26th of June, and also that the wheat, the purposes of agriculture. The hills and gentle swells 
must be in blossom to enable it to deposit its egg in the of land are productive of all the crops that are raised 
ear. Now by sowing spring wheat late it will not come | any where in the State. Many of the farmers have 
forward sufficiently early to be ready for the deposit of | good orchards which produce choioe fruit. Every ad- 
the parent fly and thus it will escape it altogether. We | vantage offers itself for grazing, and the farmers of East 
thus get rid of one evil; but we are ia great danger of | Somerset have nothing to do but attend to their busi 
running into another equally as ruinous. Wheat that | »ess with industry and zeal and prudence, to become 
is not sown early, so that the kernel may be hardened | among the wealthiest in the whole State of Mane. 

and matureé before the misty and sultry dogdays come | 
on, is extremely liable to rust, and thus be destroyed. | 


i 
} 


a 
PENOBSCOT COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. 
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‘ » ai is Societ hol- 
Whole fields were thus rendered worthless in a sin- | The Cattle Show and Fair of this Society was ho 


gle night, during the past.summer. And the enquiry |den Sept. 30th, at Levant. The Address was deliver- 


has been, how shall this be prevented? A suggestion ed by Abram Sanborn, Esq. We understand that in 
from our friend Mr. J. Jewett of Windeor. some time | @*" respects they had a superior Show, while in oth- 
: YF : 


: . (ers there was a falling off. The show of oxen was 
since, has been practised by many of our farmers and | 


: small, but there were some very superior stock exhib- 
found to be correct, viz: that the black sea wheat | ’ : ~ 


ited by Mr. Butman of Dixmont, The care and atten. 


id straw or a more hardy constitution, and withstands | tion which this gentleman has paid to his stock results 
I E in some of the finest cattle that can be produced in 
\¢ le rust. very one, whom we have seen that raised | ten OS Bull Calf. fiv ' half the old 
this kind of wheat, avers that it escaped entirely.— |“ 1 wey A asegth, ge ae ee ae 8 Oe oe 
: . : i SrveE) y cD AND Fir Rs. 

There is also another variety that some of our farmers | rae ie ae See san rorns Sere ae 
| obtained from New Hampshire that also proves to be! , “ ihe egy ign cents apbee anh aryl 
nearly or quite as good as the black sea wheat for re |ded much to the show. The manufactured articles dis- 
‘ati h It i d b 5 Reo a | played much skill and taste in the ladies, and we alvo 
sisting the rust. it is a red bearded variety. Here | ; hoe ; d = 
then we have a remedy for each difficulty. Sow the | Understand that they themselves turned out to grace 
black sea wheat and ‘eee it Date. But it te probable the show and to cheer and animate the scene, and add 
that this variety of wheat will in eal poe Ande di “ | to the pleasures of the festival. We are told that there 
to be as liable to rust as the older varieties ide ‘ \is some lack in the funds of the Society, but there is 


; . ; ey? o fear of your success if the ladies are willing to lend 
have raised so long. To obviate this it is necessary to | no fear of y - 


‘ } i es oe and and give their presence and approbation to your 
replenish occasionally from the original stock. With | . ~ g I PI ’ ) 
o> ee " : vors. 
this view the Kennebec Co. Ag. Society have taken | ©"°°" 


measures to obtain a small supply direct fro:n the Black | RAISING SWINE. 


| Sea for the next spring’s sowing. We hope that our 
4. spa Ge we ’ omhas ja sie . ’ 
farmers will not give up wheat raising yet, but continu [of the current volume of the Farmer, the remarks of 


|ue to prepare their land and obtain the varieties that | Mr. B. F. W., of West Sidney, on swine or pork rais- 
i ewe i > resiste > : srebwv ary: aati. eet ; thd ET es . 

| hav e hitherto resisted the rust, and thereby be enabled ing, in answer to my enquiries on that subject. In a 
to raise a supply for themselves, at least, if not for their | ¢-mer number I made some inquiries, hoping to hear 
neighbors who may pursue other business. We must 


: ; 1s!) from just such men. I hope to hear further from him 
keep an eye to the great and important business of rais- | and others, through the Farmer, on that subject. 


—eoe— Your West Sidney correspondent will give me leave 
EAST SOMERSET CATTLE SHOW & FAIR. |t© mention that I think he rated the manure from « 
The Cattle Show of the East Somerset Agricultural single swine too high, by ten dollars. He named for- 


would not blast. It appears to have either a more sol- | 








| Mr. Hormes :—l am much pleased to see in No. 37 


and you cannvt then be reproached that you have | Society took place at Palmyra Village on the 30th ult. | 'Y doflars. Is not thirty dollars’ worth enough for one 


dene nothing to promote a good cause, nor of hanging 


> . . aka i TT ' ? i 
‘and came off with great credit to the members of the | '® make in eighteen months ? I believe also that »:. 





as adead and use'ess weight upon Society. Shew to | Society. Although the Society is not large, and the | PU the weight of the hog too high ; he mentions 400 
te world that you are at least alive and active, wil-| country is new, it being but about forty years since the | Ibs. at 7 cts. per pound. I suppose without yerg extra 
ling to co-operate with those who are foremost in the | first tree was fell in the town, and but about twenty | keep, which is not always the most profitable for farm- 


work of improvement. 


ESCAPING THE WEEVIL AND AVOIDING 
THE RUST. 

These are two important considerations to our far- 
mers. Whe weevil and the rust have for sume years 
pst well nigh destroyed many fields of wheat, and 
‘ome have wholly abandoned the culture of it, prefer- 
'® ‘0 spend their time and their labor upon some oth- 
*t crop that is more sure. If ull should do thia we 
should at once be at the mercy of other States for bread, 


since there were more than one or two log cabins in | &'*: PUtung a thge 300 at . cts. would be — 
the village. Yet thanks toa few zealous and persever- jusual result. This calculation would therefore take 
ing individuals the Suciety bas persevered until they |" dollars off af his manure, and ten more =e 
,can muster as respectable if not as numerous a Saciety weight and price of his hog. We have then $11,12 1-2 
as any other section, and as good cattle as many older profit, according to his other calculations, which I a!- 
portions of our State. | low are pretty practically correct. Most farmers should 


Their oxen were very goad, as were also their sheep raise ten such ; which, aceording wo my figures, will 
and young stock. They want a few more prime bulls | amount to $111,50—a pretty item ; besides, he who 
there, and a few more first rate hogs, althouglr they makes the most manure will have the best crops and 
are beginning to have better ones. Another year will | farm, and can afford his pork the cheapest. Roots, on 
sucha farm are raised cheaply and in abundance. But 





show a decided improvement in this department. 
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MAINE FARMER, 




















I know that he who keeps ten hogs must have a boil- 
er, a suitable sty, &c. &c. I forget until now to men- 
tion one item of profit, which is the pigs from his fe- 
male swine—no inconsiderable article among ten hogs. 
The most of us like a baked pig. 

No one need expect great profit who does wot attend 
to the breed, and has a great lop eared sort, nor 
yet a ** pocket edition,” as the Committee on swine at 
the Cattle Show called a little inferior breed they there 
noticed. 

The $111,50 and tie profit of the pigs it isto be ob- 
served is clear profit, besides the pork can be more con- 
veniently and cheaply carried to market than roots of 
other vegetables which swine eat. Barley (which 
vever rusts) should ve raised for swine. Unless a far- 
mer has an orchard to let them into, or a plat of witch 
grass which he wishes they to destroy, I prefer keeping 
them in their pens, where there may be a compost 
heap for them to work over to exercise themselves. 
Green food in summer is clearly good for their health, 
and for this they will fat faster in autumn. To fur- 
hish this, let turnips, or clover grass, be raised near 
the sty, ona piece of very rich soil, which can easily 
be made so by the manare of the swine, and propor- 
tioned in size tothe number of swine kept; Jet the 
produce be mowed often, and placed in the pens, they 
are very fund of it, and a given quantity of it is worth 
a considerable, say a third as much as the same quanti- 
ty of roots. 

Above I have spoken of a farmer having ten hogs ; 
but this is so different from “ father’s practice,”’ that 
when I mention it to a neighbor he seems deaf, al- 
though by figures he allows the business of keeping 
swine more profitable than other stock, but he has no 
hog stye, and other trivial excuses makes him hold 
back in part, although he admits that the manure they 
would make would aid him in enriching his furm, so 
az to enable ‘sim to cut much more hay, raise more 
corn, and thus he would be able to have more dairy, 
sheep, &c.; yet he says: “ father kept but two and 
got along.”’ Mr. Editor, (although it 1s allowed that we 
Yankees are pretty enterprising,) do you know of a 
single farmer who annually slaughters ten hogs? But 
do you not know several farmers who have to purchase 
pork, if able, the latter part of the summer and the au- 
tumn of each year, which pork comes from Boston or 
else where? Sir, I have pitied my friend at the close 
of breakfast, when his better half enquired of him what 
she should get for dinner, for said she, you know we 
have no pork, though plenty of sauce, if we had that 
article to grease it a little. Such there are who have 
large families dependent on their daily labor for eata- 
bles, and it really makes the housekeeper look wild, as 
well she may. Ido wish to prevent this, by urging the 
keeping of mure grunters, which would cause our farms 
to flourish and put to rest the solicitude of those who 
look to us, and make our families pleasant, for they 
have pork. 


N. B. 1 once knew a man who was out of pork who 
caught a thief in his cellar in the night, and said to him 
what are you here after? he answered ‘ pork,but I have 
searched your meat barrels and tubs and you have none 
—now it you will not expose me I won't you,’ and so 
he let him go. 

- ——< 
Original. 

DO WE KNOW ALL WE OUGHT IN REFER- 
ENCE TO THE MAKING AND AP- 
PLYING MANURE IN THE 
STATE OF MAINE? 


Mr. Houmes:—A farmer who does not pay all at- 
tention to the subject of increasing the quantity and 
quality of his manure by artificial means cannot for a 
great length of tume be a thriving man however indus- 
trious he may be. He may sweut and toil, but his 
farm will continue to deteriorate, grow worse and 
worse, till a wretched old age arrives, loaded with dis- 
appointment, misery tnd poverty. Not so with-the 
thrifty farmer who is: willing to throw off prejudice. 
and despise ignorance. He will first of al! subscribe 
for the Maine Farmer or some other agricultural paper; 
study its contents during his leisure hours, with the 
nicest care, and my word for it,he will not long remain 
ignorant either of the nature of manures or the value 
of the same, But farmer Thrifty is not one of those 
men whose wisdom amounts to words only continifal- 
ly praising manure but never makinga single effort 
to get one load. As soon as haying is done, farmer 


_ Thrifty commences immediately the work of hauling 


materials for manure, he does not ride to the tavern 
three days in succession to tell people that he is “done 
haying,” but in fact gets 40 loads of excellent materi- 
als collected into heaps, while many of his indifferent 
neighbors are doubting and deliberating on the subject 
of what kind of work to do next. Now farmer Thrifty 
is a clear banded man, and a straight forward correct 
reasoner—he is sure to put into successful execution 
all his plans for improvement, and withal is sure to sec 
every department of labor performed at the most prop- 
er time.] have understood moreover ‘hat farmer Thrifty 


is somewhat of a logician and endeavors to have mat- 
ters end things so arranged that only one thing be 
performed at a time,and although he is a man of great 
energy and untiring industry, still he is sure never to 
pursue labor so severely as to break down his consti- 
tion and ruin bis health in a single day. And his im- 
plements of husbandry are so perfect,so |ight.so wield- 
ly, and so skilfully made, that he performs his labor 
with twice the ease of his sluggish, prejudiced, igno- 
rant, inconsiderate, unreasonable, incorrigible neigh- 
bors. And one thing more; farmer Thrifty had learnt 
by dint of studying, a little political economy, the im- 
portance of acquiring despatch in performing labor. 
If in the performance of mechanical labor one may 
acquire by careful practice a slight of hand skill or 
despatch or whatever it may be termed, so that twice 
or thrice the amonut of labor may be performed with 
the same amount of strength, why may not the agri- 
cultural Jaborer by pursuing the same track, realize 
the same result? And indeed have we reason to won- 
der that farmer thrifty, who manages his affairs so 


cerned,farmer Thrifty has infinitely the advantage over 
the idle drone who is literally a burden to himself, or 
the ambitious demagogue,who is despised by all Jearn- 
ed men, except those who may weak enough to be 
satisfied with empty flattery,and whose hopes of office, 
even if realized, end sooner or later in misery. Inde- 
fatigable industry is certainly a source of the most 
refined happiness and it is not very distant from truth 
to imagine that the sluggard must be one of the most 
miserable beings existent. Now farmer Thrifty is one 
of those men who is instant in season and out of sea- 
son. He neglects no opportunity that he can com- 


‘their senseless duties. 





wisely has sufficient time to spare to accumulate in 
the course of the year from fifty to two or three hun- 
dred loads of manures of different kinds which will 
most assuredly in due time yield him wealth and com- 
fortable independence. 

And again so far as pleasure oy happiness is con- 


mand to increase his manure heap, searches every 
hollow, every place containing Slack rich earth, 
sides of fences, highways, streams, pond-holes, &c. 
and in fact every corner and place upon his premises, 
within reasonable distance of the barn-yard, and if 
the frost withho'ds its veto till December, I have 
known farmer thrifty to be busy in his business of 
scraping and collecting heaps of manure for the next 
vear. And lastly farmer Thrifiy, sensible that know}- 
edge is power, does not neglect what I shall term the 
industry of the mind. He is a thinking man, he stud- 
ies different authors, he iz busy in asking questions of 
intelligent men--is not ashamed to ask for information, 
and is patriotic enough to give the result of his expe- 
rience and his views through the columns of an agri- 
cultural paper. J. E. Roure. 
Rumford, Oct., 1840. 
—p— 
Original. 
A MISTAKE. 


Mr. Hovmes :—In your No. 24, in my commnnica- 
tion on agricultural experiments, is a mistake which I 
will notice, Atthe top of the middle column, page 
188, 1 find a period misplaced, which cuts off a part 
of the preceeding sentence and juins it to the next, 
which is made to read as follows: However the case 
may be with a sluggish government some indeed may 
be found in our state who think that the government 
should do nothiug to push forward agricultural im- 
provements &c. The word government occurs twice 
in the same sentence, and is ia this case rather inele- 
gant, although the ideas may be good enough. 

J. E. Roure. 

Rumford, Oct, 1840. 


<> 
Original. 
Saraturet rejoiceth in the bounteous crop of corn, but 
bemoaneth the decline of the merry huskings, and 
the dearth of nev BARS. Acts the bear in bee 
house, and hath his bump of ideality en- 
larged by the xicx of a bee. 
Saco River, Sept. 1840. 
Dear Doctor—The corn harvest has commenced 
and proceeded almost to its completion. The farmers 
boys are busy husking and tracing up; and * vellow 
boys,” richer and more beautiful to the eye, than ever 
glittered in a Jew-Banker’s vaults, are being piled in 
ihe attic loft. This is a harvest well worth the — 
Eating and makes full return, for all the sweat of the 
brow poured out in bringing it to maturity. Hot-hasty- 
hominy will now smoke on the well spread hoard and 
steam up incense, more grateful and savary than ever 
was expended by Idolaters in regaling the senses of 


The merry Huskings, such as were in vogue when 
“you and I’ were boys, have almost ceased from a- 
mong us. ‘Their day is past and gone, and their reeord 
is only in the memory of the * select few,” and in 


—$< 





 selectest man,” the “ oldest inhabitant.” How this 


spodieg S cote. of —S traditions, this con. 
necting link between “the past, the Dp 
future will bewail with se ars et ang oa 
cline and fall’’ of the husking age! Strange as it mey 
now seem, “ you and 1” may be fated to bear on our 
stone tablet of memory for the amusement and the in. 
struction of the grand-children of this perverse genera- 
tion, the tale of the times when the jolly huskin 
came ever in the train of the bountiful corn Sarees 
But I aw getting “in advance of our age,” and may 
subject myself to the charge of putting old heads on ty 
young shoulders, which heaven in mercy avert, for g 
valf-century to come, at least. 
The memory of the jolly Husking Times— 

‘« All of which I saw 

“« And part of which I was’’— 


as the boys render two lines in Virgil, calls up many a 
verdant spot in the waste of the past. How we used 
to sit, girls and boys, on the board bench, raised at 4 
convenient elevation from the barn floor, all regularly 
alternating like the black and white keys in a piano. 
torte. The candles, suspended from the pitch-fork 
and hay-tucker handles, stuck in the mow, would al/ 
the time burn blue. The boys, and girls too, were aij 
the time intent, while busiest at their work in looking 
up the red ears. The discovery of one studded wii) 
scarlet kernels would be announced with a joy exceed- 
ing the magic “ Eureka" of the old Grecian. But the 
girls would never ** hold still and be kissed” without 
one violent struggle—and then when resistance ceased 
to be a virtue, or the physical energies failed in the tri- 
al, they would yield with uneasy reluctance ‘ the frec- 
dom of the will’ would submit to “ the decrees of 
Fate.’ Many a rosy cheeked lass ean remember how 
she was kissed at husking, ‘till her lips wouldn't cool, 
fora week. When for some default, a pretty Miss 
was condemned in expiation, to kiss “ the prettiest fel- 
low in the barn,”’—how we would stand still and sub- 
mit to the infliction with more than Roman firmness 
This exhibition of stoical apathy, was to reverse the 
old saying,—* better expressed than felt.”’ 

(Mem.—’'Tis said, that the girls in bye-gone days 
were fond of assisting in the labors of the field in 
planting time and would slyly drop a erimson kerne! 
im every-other hill. ‘I'his, as they would sit ofa busk- 
ing eve. would bring the red ears into the boy's hands, 
just right. Who credits the seandal? I, for one, d— ) 

I need not recount the seene that followed alter the 
labor of husking was accomplished, and the party ad- 
journed “ sine die,”’ to the house. The supper table 
richly loaded and presenting a variegated specimen, 
more beautiful to the eye than tessellated Mosaic—a 
richly wrought cento-piece of the year's production 
How would the 

‘Indian pudding smoke beside 
“ The giant pot of beans. 


After supper—* the keen demand of appetite” ap 
peased, the song, and the dance, and the play would 
go their merry-round ‘till long after the oid brass clock, 
time's sage monitor, perched up in the “fore room 
corner, would commence striking “ the little ones. 
The merry gathering would in sheer perverseaess 


‘* Take no nete of time” 


and the sentinel clock pealed its hourly monition in 
vain, till the long line of red in the east announerd 
the unwelcome approach of to-morrow’s morning.— 
“ Daylight ’s coming!’ would sound forth in timid ae- 
cents, from many a pleasant voice, and boys and girls, 
in sad confusion mingled, would flee its coming, hike 
bats to their retreats. 

Such is only an imperfect epitome of a husking, 
transcribed as the recollection of the moment serves 
me. “Tis enough, however, to revive the true picture 
in the memory of many, and fill up its outlines mor 
distinctly than my pen can depict it. . 

‘The returns from the potato crop are as various 80° 
as contradictory, as the returns of the election. ] am 
as much puzzled to decide how it will turn out as the 
political Editors are, to decide, who is Governor. The 
old saying “ there’s no knowing who's Governor fore 
‘aster ‘lection,’ good as the general rule bas proved it, 
in years past, is better proved by the exception thi- 
year. We have too,always imagined that the result ¢! 
the potato crop could be determined easily and with- 
out dispute, after the harvest, but ‘tis not so the . 
sent season. The legislative count will alone sali!) 
all the people, and inform them past mistake, who s 
to be Governor, and the amount sold and exported 
must give the clue by which to ascertain the gross # 
mount of the potato barvest. a 

The accounts from the “ diggins’ are so pert 
that my arithmetic is wholly at fault, and cant ma ‘ 
even a decent jump atthe average. One man o S 
me his potatoes come in “ middlin’ well—about © 
same as last year,’ another has “ got the heaviest cr P 
he ever dug from the ground ;”" and another with rue 
ful countenance assures me that his ‘‘ turn out ge 
ful slim’’ and will hardly pay for the labor that - 
been expended on them.”’ One thing however acs, 
tain. The qvality 1s better than the quantity. 4 ook 
is great consolation when they come smoking an 





time must be consigned to the care and keeping of that 


mealy, on to the table, but the mercury falls agaia ' 
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when they are fed out to the pigs and neat stock. 
= old feeaee informed me thai the Laplands are 
the best for swine, and that they manifest their prefer- 
ence by selecting out and eating the “ long reds’ from 
every other variety at feeding tune I always esteemed 
grunter agentileman of the old English School. But 
this new proof shows him to be a gentleman in taste 
asin manners. It doubles my regard for him, and I 
shall manifest my added respect by fresh attentions to 
his pork-ship. : 

The same farmer tells me that the rust made its ap- 

earance on his potato tops immediately after the first 
rain that broke the severe drouth of mid summer. Af- 
ter a dry time, protracted to an unusual length, far in- 
to August, we were blessed as we then fondly thought, 
by a warm drizzling rain, which commenced in the 
morning continued at intervals till ee and 
of noon. The potatoes, up to this period, notwith- 
standing the absence of rain, grew well, and were 
growing vigorously, but no sooner had the moisture 
dried from the leaves, than they wilted away, as if 
blasted by an untimely frost. Collected circumstances 
of this character may enable our farmers tc ascertain 
the origin and determine the nature of the rust.— 
They can then quickly take counsel to prevent its rav- 
ages. 
‘\ see that one of your correspondents has produced 
anew variety of potato, “of a light orange color” 
from the apple. An old gentleman, who resides in 
this village informs me that he produced the same or 
a similar variety, about five years since on bis farm in 
Maxfield, in Penobscot county. From his description, 
the two are one, as he agrees in all points with your 
correspondent, in relation to their productiveness and 
their value for table consumption. My informant 
when We left Maxfield, took with him a few of this 
variety, for the purpose of introducing them into this 
region. Butitwasin the winter season, and they 
were frost bitten on the passage, to a degree that ren- 
dered them unfit for planting. He says that they al- 
ways yielded more and better, than the Rohans have 
yielded here, this season. 

“ [ begin to doubt the Rohans. I saw a big one bak- 
ed Jast week, and in spite of “ all the fixins,”’ with the 
most lavish use of butter and salt, it could not be 
made good eating. Beside, ‘twas ugly looking, and 
had more horns than the beast we wot of in Revela- 
tion, and held water enough in its carcase to run a 
shingle mill. It may be, that it will improve by keep- 
ing, and in spring-time will come out second to none, 
in quality. 

Reading about bees in your paper, reminds me of a 
bee settlement, owned and controlled by a friend of 
mine, Which if now in a state of insubordination, or 
rather is carrying on acomplete civil war. The hives, 
some half dozen in number, are placed on two stands, 
nearly opposite each other, at the distance of three or 
or four rods. The late swarms, which came off from 
the older families in July, and which have laid in just 
store enough for the winter's subsistence, are being as- 
sailed and robbed by the more numerous tenants of 
the parent hives. ‘These, practicing upon the Arab 
maxim, that * might makes right,” and, forgetful of 
the meral maxim, that might should in all cases govern 
right, are adding to their already ample stores by pilla- 
ging and pilfering from the ovelhe of the hard toils of 
their weaker offspring. I watehed their operations for 
some length of time with no little interest, and my 
feeling and good will was all on the side of the assail- 
ed party. The new swarms defend themseives with a 
determination that is worthy ofall honor, but are com- 
pelled to see their winter's stock Jessen all the time, 
in spite of their courageous efforts to retain it. I saw 
with pleasure, one of the assailing party bite the dust. 


He had just alighted at the entrance of one of the | 


hives, and was evidently intent in getting a full sup- 
ply of * the spoils,” when a bigger bee emerged from 
within and placed himself befure. They manouvered 
round each other, like men of wareach evidently in- 
lent on getting advantage in the position and ina lit- 
tle time approached, by mutual consent, and grappled 
in mortal strife. I would not have believed that fel- 
lows so little in body conld have been so big in tem- 
per. Their ragé was manifestly visible and they con- 
tinued fur near five minutes, briing and tearing each 
other, ‘vill at last, with bayonet thrust, the bee, that 
was defending his household gods from sacrilege, laid 
the treebooter dead at his feet. After marching proud- 
ly round his victim and assuring himself that life was 
extinet, he slowly and deliberately rolled the carcase 
off from the board to the ground. Then as if satisfied 
with his work, he marched proudly within the recess 
of the hive. Another marauder, was seized by two 
*f the bees on his alighting, and with him they made 
quick work, The poor thief, guilty and panic strick- 
en offered only a teeble resistance, and the felon's fate 
was his in less than a minute of time. The owner of 
these bees is desirous of putting an end to this deadly 
family feud and for this purpose is obliged to stop the 
entrance to the weaker hives. He does this at night- 
fall when all are ensconced in their homes. 

1 am told that, in the back towas, the bees from the 
Woods, afler the working season expires, make incur- 
“Ons into the settlements and rob those who live in 
hives of man's construction, of their honey. These 


. 





savage marauders come down in such numbers, that commissioners found that 18 parts of lead might, with- 


they at once empower the bees that live in civilized 
society and carry off in a liule time their entire stock. 
They generally make their incursion near night fall, 
and the owners of the bees are accustomed to close up 
the entrance of the hives, and thus bar the robbers 
eut. Finding the door closed and “the string pulled 
in,” the bees from the woods collect in great bunches 
round the base of the hive, when they are quickly dis- 
patched bp pouring on them a liberal supply of boiling 
water. "Tis strange that these little fellows, who rev- 
el the whcle summer in sweet things and are engaged 
in collecting the very honey of life, should exhibit 
such bitter animosity towards each other and violate 
in so wanton a manner the plainest precepts of the 
religion of Nature. “ Verily,” as is proved in the 
fate of the mountain bees who come out of their fast- 
nesses for the purpose of levying black mail, upon the 
bees in settlements—“ verily, they have their reward.”’ 
They “ sin without the law’ and they “ perish with- 
out the law.” 

One of these little fellows puta mark upon me a- 
while since,which I felt for a goodly period.| was stand- 
ing in front of the hive, when he» was pleased after 
flying about, evidently for the purpose of warning me 
off his premises, to lighton my head. He quickly got 
tangled in a mop of hair more abundant than that of 
Absalom’s. He soon satisfied me that he had discov- 
ered the soft spot in my cranium, and “ put his foot in 
it." His toe cork was sharp as though it had been 
steel pointed and I felt certain that be had * got good 
hold.’ It was no time to parley, when he had flesh- 
ed his sword in my organ of ideality, and I quickly 
* Jaia him out"’ a subject for the experimenters in sur- 
geon's hall. — organ of ideality was quickly en- 
larged to a wonderful degree, and much as it pained 
me, I doubt not it would have delighted, from its 
rounded fulness, the whole army of manipulating 
phrenologists. Byron's poetic bump never swelled or 
labored more in the pains and throes of poetic creation 
than mine did at this trying pancture. 

A Pequawkett wag once averred that the season was 
very much earlierin Fryeburg than in Saco, and prov- 
ed it by asserting “ that they had snow up there more 
than three weeks earlier.” From logic like this, 
there was no escape. We, here, can beat you on the 
Kennebee by a similar process of reasoning. Jack 
Frost, had not at the date of your last paper been on 
= river. But he has pitched his snow tent on the 

hite Mountains, and paid us a visiton Monday and 
Tuesday nights of last week—the 2st and 22d inst. 
He was traced on the subsequent morning by his trail 
of white, which however soon disappeared fron be- 
fore the face of the sun. Fortunately all that he 
could injure was out of his way, and he evidently 
went back to his home in the mountains discomfitted 
and disappointed. 

I haye visited and made a running survey of the 
lime ledges, of which ydu have had a specimen, and 
shall treat of it in my next. 

Yours truly, 


-_—<g>—— 
DESEASE IN SWINE. 


Messrs, Evrroxns—There appears to be one thing 
among the diseases in swine, of which I have not seen 
any notice in the Cultivator. It is a complaint occa- 
sioned by the small issuing holes on the insides of the 
fore legs, opposite the knee, becoming stopped. A hog 
complaining in this way, has the appearance of dSeing 
foundered, and may be cured by having his legs, or 
those small holes, rubbed in sospsuds or salt water 
with a corn cob. 

Yours, &c. Samuet B. Ssannon. 

Shelbyville, Ky, May 26, 1840. 
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From Ure's Dictionary. 

Prewrrr.—Pewter is, generally speaking, an alloy 
of tin and jead, sometumes with a little antimony or 
copper, combined in several different proportions, ac- 
cording to the purposes which the metal is to serve. 
The English tradesmen distinguish three sorts, which 
they call plate, trifle, and ley pewter; the first and 
hardest being used for plates and dishes; the second 
for beer-pote ; and the third for larger wine measures, 
The plate pewter has a bright silvery lustre when 
polished; the best is composed of 100 parts of tin, 
8 parts of antimony, 2 parts of bismuth, and 2 copper 
The trifie is said by some to consist of 84 of tin, and 
17 of antimony; but it generally contains a good deal 
of lead. The ley pewter is composed of 4 of tin, and 1 
of ‘ead. As the tendency of the covetous pewterer 
is always to put in as much of the cheap metal as is 
compatible with the appearance of his metal in the 
market, and as an excess of lead may cause it to act 
poisonously upon all vinegars and many wines, the 
French goverment long ago appointed Foureroy, Vau- 
quelin, and other chemists, to ascertain by experiment 
the proper proportions af a safe pewter alloy. These 





out danger of affecting wines, &c be alloyed with 82 
parts of tin; and the French goverment in consequence 
passed a law, requiring pewterers to use 83 1-2 of tin 
in 100 parts, with a tolerance of error amounting to 
1 1-2 percent. This ordonnance, allowing not more 
than 18 per cent. of lead at a maximum, has been ex- 
tended to all vessels destined to contain alimentary 
substances, A table of specific gravities was also 
published, on purpose to test the quality of the alloy; 
the density of which, at the legal standard, is 7764. 
Any excess of lead is immediately indicated by an 
increase in the specific gravity above that number. 

The pewterer fashions almost all his articles by 
casting them in moulds of brass or bronze, which are 
made both inside and outside in various pieces, nicely 
fitted together, and locked in their positions by ears 
and catches or pins of various kinds. The moulds 
must be moderately heated before the pewter is poured 
into them, and their surfaces should be brushed evenly 
over with pounce powder (sandarach) beaten up with 
white of egz. Sometimes a film of oil is preferred, 
The pieces, after being cast, are turned and polished; 
and if any part needs soldering, it must be done with a 
fusible alloy of tin, bismuth, and lead. 

Britannia metal, the kind of pewter of which Eng- 
lish tea-pots are made, is said to bean alloy of eqnal 
parts of brass, tin, antimony, and bismuth; but the 
proportions differ in different workshops, and much 
more tin is commonly introduced. Queen's metal is 
said to consist of 9 parts of tin, 1 of antimony, 
1 of bismuth, and 1 of lead; it serves also for teapots 
and other domestic utensils, 

A much safer and better alloy for these purposes 
may be compounded by adding to 100 parts of the 
French pewter, 5 parts of antimony, and 5 of brass to 
Larden it, 

Prarts—are the productions of certain shell-fish. 
These mollusce are subject to a kind of disease caus- 
ed by the introduction of foreign bodies within their 
shells. In this case, their pearly secretion, instead of 
being spread in layers upon the inside of their habita- 
tion, is accumulated round these particles jn concentric 
layers, Pearl consists of carbonate of lime, interstrat- 
ified with animal membrane. 

The oysters whose shells are richest in mother of 
pearl, are most productive of these highly prized 
spherical concretions, The most valuable pearl fish- 
eries are on the coast of Ceylon, and at Olmutz in the 
Persian Gulf, and their finest specimens are more 
highly prized in the East than diamonds, but in Europe 
they are liable to be rated very differently, according 
to the caprice of fashion, When the pearls aye large, 
truly spherical, reflecting and decomposing the light 
with much vivacity, they are much admired. But one 
of the causes which renders their value fluctuating, is 
the oceasional Joss of their peculiar lustre, withont 
our being able to assign a satisfactory reason for if, 
Besides, they can be now so well imitated, that the 
artificial pearls have nearly as rich an appearance as 
the real. 

Oatrs,—The composition of oate is less known than 
that of the other Cereaha. Voge} found that 100 paris 
of oats affurded 66 parts of flour or meal, and 34 parts 
of bran; but this proportion would depend upon the 
quality of the grain. The flour contains, 2 parts of a 
greenish-yellow fat oil; 8-25 of bitterish sweet ex- 
tractive; 2-5 of gum; 4°30 of a gray substance, more 
like coagulated albumen than gluten; 54 of starch; 
21 of moisture (inclusive of the loss.) Schrader found 


| in the ashes of oata,silica, carbonate of lime, carbonate 


of magnesia, alumina, with oxides of manganese and 
iron. 
—_— 

Sr. Louis Suor.—The shot tower is one hundred 
and fifiy feet in height; the lead is drawn up from the 
river bank by horse power, to the top, and then melted. 
It is taken out in ladles, and run through a single row 
of small holes in a horizontal line, which forms it into 
drops, and cools before it strikes the water in a large 
cistern below. It is then ladled out, put in what is 
celled a polishing keg; a small quantity of black lead 
is added, which by surning some two or three hundred 
times, gives it a bright glossy appearanee. It is then 
screened on tables and sized. ‘The factory has been 
in successful operation since the middie of Apri} Ist 
during which time there has beer manufactured up- 
wards of four hundred thousand pounds of shot, a tna- 
jority for the merchants of this place. The manofac- 
turing price is $1 per hundred pounds; the same 
weight of ghot returned as of ead received. From 
seven tn eight hands are required when in fu)l opera- 
tion.—St. Louis Gazette. 


“ Well, sir,” said one person to another, to whom 
he had, to a matter of business, made a very absurd 
offer, “ do you entertain my proposition . a No, sir,’ 
replied the oxher, “ but your proposition entertains me. 
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MAINE FARMER, 














GRICULTURAL. 





A 
AGRICULTURAL READING. 

“Ifa man has but a siagle acre of land, a garden, 
or even a cow, and can raise a single dollar, he cannot 
put it to a better use than to subscribe for an agricultur- 
al newspaper ; next to the Bible, such a work ought to 
be in the hands of every farmer, or every person who 
intends to become one. Noman in his senses, ought 
to reject useful information relative to the culture of 
the soil, if offered by those in the smallest degree 
competent to the task; and how much greater his 
advantage, whent the counsel and exverience of prac- 
tical men, from all parts of the country, are thrown 
together inthe pages of an ayricultural newspaper 
and laid before him; he here has the wisdom of a 
multitede of counsellors, and can listen to their inter- 
esting deliberations every month, and profit by them if 
he will, There are, however, those who have an_ho- 
nest conviction against what they call ‘book-farming,’ 
simply because they suppose it consists of mere the- 
ory, and hence reject all reading on the subject, as of 
that character: whilst others have proved their prc- 
tical utility, because they combine and illustrate the 
experience of practical men—slowing what has ac- 
tually been done, ané what can and ought to be done. 
Amongst the best and most intelligent farmers in the 
land ure always found the best patrons of agricultural 
newspapers; go where vou will, through the best far- 
ming districts of any state, where the land is in the 
highest state of cultivation, and where the domestic 
economy is all regulated in perfect order, and you will 
invariably find agricultural newspapers there, and in- 
telligence to appreciate them: but are seldom wet 
with, where universal neglect and ignorance prevail ! 
Now, this is not theory; these remarks are not based 
upon interest or mere imagination; they are the result 
of actual experience and observations, derived from 
years of constant travel, through a great portion of the 
United States, 

There is not a subject, whether religious, political, 
or commercial, that interests the attentions of men, 
which absolutely admits of a greater improvement or 
a more boundless variety, than the cultivation of the 
soi]; vast improvements are in progress, and will yet 
be wade to an almost infinite extent; the agriculturist 
is at this day only in the infancy of his better plans; 
but this can hardly be said of any other enterprise in 
the country, for all have outstripped the improvements 
of husbandry ; the slumbering energies or the farmer 
are, however, awakening up, and agricullure, the 
broad foundation of a nation’s prosperity, is unmant- 
ling some of the brightest features of her hidden glory ! 
And adopting the remark that‘ knowledge is power,’ 
we apply it in the language of an able pen to the con- 
cerns of the farmer. “Knowledge is a species of 
capital, whichis found of great value in the absence 
of mure available advantages: some farmers may fail 
for want of sufficient capital, but more, for want, of 
sufficient knowledge ; there is no class who place 
more entire reliance on their skill than farmers, yet 
they who know the tn best, wil) be the most ready to 
admit that the greater number are far from having 
acquired a correct knoWledge of their business; and 
no one, who is acquainted with the general ngriculture 
of the country, will assert,that it has yet resched the 
degree of perfection of which 1s susceptible. Re- 
gerded nationally, the intent of cultivation is to obtain 
the greatest possible amount of produce from the soil; 
the farmer’s object being to rise it by such means as 
will afford him the largest profit with the least Jabour; 
and there can be no doubt, that the more scientifically 
he proceeds, the more effectually will both objects be 
gained, 

_ Tfusbandry is an oceupation of boundless variety, 
extending to more objects, and fettered hy fewer posi- 
tive regulations than any other. Not only do different 
systems prevail in different countries, but in different 
provinces of the same country; in some, they are dic- 
tated by peculiarity of soil or climate, while in others 
they have arisen out of local habit, or they spring from 
improvements that have not been generally dissemn- 
ated; and even in the rudest districts there may be 
some which merit attention. Now, it is quite evi- 
dent, both that some of these systems must be prefer- 
able to others, and that no man can determine which 
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is best, without being acquainted with all; nor can any 
farmer be said to be completely master of his busi- 
ness until he has attained that knowledge; and how 
can he better or more readily obtain it, than when 
those different systems and improvments are present- 
ed to him in the pages of an agriculture] journal ? 
It is not sufficient that he already gets what he consid- 
ers a fair return for his capital and industry, if by 
other modes of culture he could obtain more: and if 
he neglects them, he injures himself, his family, and 
the public: he may be satisfied with the present yield 
of his crops, taking his neighbours as a standard, but 
if, by any other method not more expensive, he can 
grow five bushels more to the acre, it is certainly his 
interest and duty to adopt it."— Western Farmer. 


— ss 
WINTERING SHEEP. 


The seazon has arrived when sheep require a little 
of our time and attention. If these are now bestowed 
with subsequent ordinary care, sheep will pass through 
the winter with trifling loss and much to our,advantage. 
—For want of attention at this season of the year, 1 | 
have seen large flocks almost entirely destroyed, 
while their owners blamed their bad luck, but not their 
bad management.—Sheep, to do well through the 
winter, must be in good condition when they begin it. 
If they are so, they pass it without difficulty; but if 
they are poor at this season, good provender anda 
regular supply of it wil] not insure them well through. 
To see then that our sheep have been well taken care | 
of during the summer and fall, is an important step | 
with the farmer, and which would be a great saving | 
both in sheep and fodder.—It is wrong to premit them | 
to ramble over the fields later than about the first of | 
December, because at that time there is little - nutri- | 
ment in the scanty herbage on which they feed, and 
the grass itself had better remain on the stem to pro- 
tect it during the frosts and winds of winter, and pre- | 
pare it for an early and vigorous growth inthe spring ; | 
besides as the supply to the animal is small aud innu- | 
tritious, there is great danger that there wi’! be a fall- 
ing off in its flesh, which it can illy spare, and which | 
to its sudsequent existence it is so necessary it should | 
retain, 

I have frequently thought that an open December, | 
which is so often wished for by the farmer to save his | 
winter’s supply of Lay is more predjudicial to his sheep, | 
when they ramble over the fields, and to his own in- | 
terest, than he is generally aware of. It wonld cer- | 
tainly comport more with real economy if he were to 
bring up his sheep by the 10th of December into win- 
ter quarters, even if the weather should remain warm 
and the ground uncovered. If they lose flesh at this | 
time, they cannot regain it until spring, and the mor- 
tality which it sometimes costs flocks of sheep, is im- 
putable to this cause. 

Sheep in winter should have sheds: the} 
preservation of their health requires this indulgence, | 
and nature prompts to it. Let me ask, if they have 
the choice, do they remain in the open air in a storm ? 
No—they as instinctively run ta their covering as a 
man does to his house, and if they do not require it 
quite as much, they appear as grateful for the shelver. 
For a flock of poor sheep a protection fzom the weather | 
is all important.—Those in good condition do not so 
much want it, as they have a better coat both of flesh 
and wool; but for them it is likewise useful, and a 
good farmer will not omit to give all the requisite 
shelter. 

As soon as sheep are broughtintothe yard, the dif- 
ferent kinds of jambs, ewes and wethers, shou!d be | 
carefully separated and kep: during the winter apart. | 
It is important that those in one yard should be nearly | 
of a size as practicable :-for by being so, there are no 
strong ones among them to drive the weaker from 
their provender. All wall feed alike and do well. | 
The flocks ought likewise to be as small as we can! 
conveniently make them. It is so invariable rule that 
a smal! flock does much better than a large one, even 
if both, according to their number, are fed equa)ly 
well. If the flocks in each yard can be reduced to 
between fifty and one hundred, so much the better; | 
and it is a great desideratum to make them as few as 
fifty, if itcan in any way be effected. It is likewise 
necessary to have a separate yard for old and poor 
sheep, and if there are any in the flock that do not sub- 
sequently do well, they should be removed into what is 
commonly called the hospital. These hospital sheep, 
by being few in number, having a good warm shed, a 
sheaf of oats, or few screenings from under the fan- 
ning mill once a day, will soon begin to improve and 
do well. §E have had my hospital sheep in a better 
condition with this care by spring than any other flock, 
and J most sey thet for the last three seasons, -my 
sheep were ina better condition when I turned them 
out of my yard in the spring, than when I put them 
in the beginning, of winter. 

















‘that in the fall he made a box six feet long and 


SS 
Sheep ough: to be rather sparingly than sumptuous 
ly fed, three times a day, ont of racks, to preven 
them from running over and trampling on the hay. 
As soon as one is seen in any of the flocks to become 
thin, it ought to be remoVed at once into the hospi 
where it will be better fed. If you neglect to do thy 
soon, it will be too late, and you will suffer loss; for 
a sheep once reduced to a certain point cannot be re. 
covered, Jt is good to give ihem a feeding of straw 
or pine tops if you piease; invigorates their healt) 
and makes a change in their food. They ought al} to 
be daily watered, and if your hay has not been salted 
they ought all to have a lick of salt occasionly, By 
adopting these rules, you will save,ull your sheep; or 
you will not lose more of them than you would of the 
same number of horses and cattle. They will haye 
no disease among them. I have often thonght of an 
observation to me by an experienced wool-grower 
from whom J asked for information of the diseases of 
sheep; he answered.—*What have you to do with the 
diseases of sheep—take care of them and you wii! 


| have no need for remedies.” ‘This observation struck 


me as strange at the time, but subsequent experience 
has amply confirmed it. 

And now, what will the farmer gain by keeping his 
sheep well? In the first place will gain in his hay—a 
fat sheep will not eat as as much a poor one: he wil! 
save all his grain—sheep in good condition do not re- 
quire any. In the next place he will save a'l his sheep 
—he will have more and better lambs in the spring ; 
and in consequence of it, he will have several 
eunces of woo! more toeach sheep; and what is better 
than all the rest, he will in the end save himself loss 
and anxiety. The saving will at least be from one- 
eighth to one-fourth of the value of his flock, and al! 
this by attending to a necessary work in due season. 
— Farmers’ Cabinet. 

iliaaliliiins 
NEW VARIETY OF BARLEY. 

In 1836, a small farmer near Blandford in England, 
found at one corner of his garden plot, a tuft of some 
sort of gram, consisting of some 30 or 40 stalks, which 
ripened early in the summer, (June) and proved to be 
a very fine variety of barley, containing on an aver- 
age 40) grains in each ear. The root was sufiered to 
remain, from which, in the same year, he cut two 
more crops equally good; and he has continued tocul- 
tivate it with equal and uniform suecess. As he was 
ignorant of the way in which the seed came in th 
garden, it has been called “ Providence barley,” by 
which name itis now known. Its cnltivation has 
spread rapidly, and two crops are usually gathered 
from one sowing, which should be early, (February 0: 
March.) ‘The berry is of superior size and quality 
and the yield is from 40 to 50 bushels per acre. 

Such, in substance, is the aceuunt given of this grain, 
in the London Farmer's Magazine ; and we notice tt, 
not as to the importance of paying more attention to 
the introducing new and improved grains, and the ease 
with which it might be effected, if farmers would pay 
more notice to any new or fine roots or stalks of grain 
that may appear in their ficlds. The example of lL 
Conteur in producing many new and valuable kind» 
of wheat, and the late introduction of the Chevalic) 
and Providence barley, not to mention the several nev 
aud superwr varieties of corn, which American fer 
mers heve grown, proves satisfactorily the ease wil’ 
which it ean be accomplished, and the good results the! 
would ensue.—Cultivator. 

_—— 
PRESERVING WINTER APPLES. 

Messns. Gaynorn & Tuckrx—Last April a year, 
[visited afriend, when he made mea present ofa large 
dish of fine flavored apples, and it being out of ieee 
to have apples in such a good state of preservation, 


° : : “1 . . inf ed meé 
inquired his mode of keeping them. He informed a 
' 


: , ! 
feet deep, which he sunk into the ground to a lave 


with the surface, then he filled the box with seund ap- 
ples, and covered it with boards in the form of a the 
but leaving an opening at both ends. The roof he als ; 
covers with straw and earth to the usual thickness 0! 
an apple or potato hole.—In this condition he —* 
till the apples are frozen, but as soon as” oe, » 
he makes it perfect air tight, and in a few the og in 
altogether removed, and the apples are fresh and p 
fect as when they were taken from the trees. ieee 

[am aware that this is‘an excellent plan, because | 
know that most of the apples and potatoes 1p yon 
and decay, in consequence of the warm and a 
accumulating having no opportunity to — 
thought, however, to improve It. I a , Ak 
fall buried my apples in the usual way; t - ow 
four strips of one inch boards and,nailed them, “s ee 
in the form of a chimney, leaving 4 — tow 
middle, of one inch square ; this I placed a eens, 
of the apple hole, the end resting on the ao sat 
and the other end projecting two feet above t ¢ “q 
This succeeded far beyond my expectations. ee 
concy in the chimney was barely sufficient Me oe 
the warm and fuul air to escape, aad not 80 /arge 


last 
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let the frost in to affect the apples. My family, during 
the winter, whenever they wished to have apples for 


consumption, only removed the chimney and reached | and school committees. 


in with the hand to get asupply, and then replaced it 
again; and I can assure you that, of eight bushels 
whieh were buried, only three rotten and five or six 
slightly affected apples were discovered, whereas my 
neighbors, who buried their apples in the old fashioned 
way, lost a large quantity. 

Can you inform we whether asparagus roots can be 
set out in the fall? (They may be transplanted in au- 
tuma as well as in the spring.— Eds.) 


WILLIAM J. EYER. 
Cattawissa, Pa, July 7th, 1840. 


—=>— 
HILLING POTATOES. 


Messrs. Eprrors—In one of your late numbers, 
(March, I think it was,) you were pieased to noticea 
remark that J had made in a former communication on 
the disputed question of hilling or not hilling potatoes, 
in which T said that both sides were right, and both 
wrong; the propriety of either practice depending 
upon the kind cultivated, and requested some farther 
explanation with reference to the different varieties, I 
am acquainted with but few of the numerous varieties 
now before the public as candidates for general prefer- 
ence, and therefore my observations must necessarily 
refer to snchas [am acquainted with. In order to 
exemplify my position, I will take those two of them 


| 





which I consider most dissimilar ip their habits and 
manner of growth, the Kidney andthe Black. It has 
been observed and truly, that potatoes do not grow 
from the roots proper, but from fibers or laterals shuot- | 
ing out fiom them; and the great difference consists 
in the:r tendency to form their tubers at 'onger or 
shorter distances from the parent stem. The Bleck 
potato seems possessed of the very spirit of emigrotion: 
it is a wide wanderer from home. The Pink Eve has 
the same character, but not to the same extent; and 
vet in them I have often observed in digging, the fiber 
from one hill run stightly under the surface and form 
its bulb in the next. (I make small hills, about 2 1-2 
feetapart.) But the Black is often found 2 feet or 
inore the stem, so that it has almost gone into disuse 
with us on account of the labor of digging. It must! 
be obv.ous then, that with potatoes having such a ten- | 
dency, drawing the soil away at about a foot or a foot 
and a half from the main stem, must be taking it away 
where itis most wanted. Very different is it with 
the Kidney: they are no wanderers; of short fiber, a 
sociable family potato, attached to their homestead 
they are fond of clinging together in one dense mass | 
in its center; nourish them there then; give them alli | 








the support your soul will afford ; if vou do not, they One of them has fifty or sixty acres of land lying in a) 
will not wander abroad for it, but will push each other | graceful swell and skirted by forest trees of a thrifty 


till some are thrust out at the top, and with their green 
eyes start you reproachfully in the face. ’ | 
Cultivator. } 

Wellsboro, Pa. April 18, 1840. 





QR eR RYE OS lO aR AAR, 
CABVUiSttok | 


CONDUCTED BY CYRIL PEARL. 





LADIES PEARL AND LITERARY GLEANER. 
Bosron ann Lowrin. E.A Rice §- Co, Lowell, and | 
Charles H. Pierce, Boston. 
We have received four numbers of the first volume | 
ofa Mouthly Magazine with the above title which is | 
published at one dollara yvearin advance. These 
numbers contain an agreeable variety of selected and | 
original articles, which seem adapted to cultivate a lit- 
erary laste and to promote the interests of morals.— | 
‘Ye commend it to the favorable notice of the ladies | 
whose pleasure and profit it proposes to secure. | 
American Lessons in READING AND SPEAKING. | 


WM. BACHE. broad leaves, appear in tempting loveliness a fit prize 


| there united, beyond the islands, which with the over 


}boat gliding upon the smooth surface of the narrow 


introduced into our schools, we commend the “ Amer- 
ican Lessons’ to the careful examination of teachers 


THE YOUNG scHOLAR'’s REFERENCE spook. By a 
teacher. Gould, Newman & Saxton, Andover. A very 
convenient little manual of 72 pages. The compiler 
“ has endeavored to select and bring into a concise 
and convenient form, such Tables, Abbreviations, &c. 





as every one may have occasion to use, and most of | 
which should be perfectly familiar to every school 

boy.’’ Here may be found Arithmetical signs, tables, | 
&c. tables of abbreviations, lists of words which are | 
ofien pronounced wrong, with the needful corrections, 

Latin and French phrases explained. Population of! 
the several States, list of Presidents of the U.S. A. 
Reigning Sovereigns of Europe.—Rules for Punctua- | 
tion—Business Forms, &c. &e. The book is worth! 
to any one who will use it, all that it costs. 


SANDER’S SPELLING BOOK. 


Having seen this work favorably noticed by several 
papers we have taken some — to examine it. The 
rules of orthography and orthoepy seem t» be full and 
in general well arranged. Webster is adopted as the 
standard of spelling and pronunciation. One excel 
lent feature of the work is the aid it gives to the 
meaning of words. Many of the spelling lessons are 
arranged so as to give synonimous words in an oppo- 
site column—in some cases the synonemes are not per- 
fect and a way is open for exercising the skill and 
taste of the pupill in the use of words. 


<a 
EXCURSIONS IN MAINE. 


Deruam.—This town lies west of Brunswick and 
has the Androscoggin river for its Northern boundary, 
which separates it from Lisbon. Un the northwest is 
Danville, on the west, New Gloucester, and Pownal, 
and Freeport lie to the south. 

It is a beautiful farming town, having a large pro- 
portion of alluvial soil, which is easily cultivated, and 
the position of the land is such as to give it a great 
share of natural beanty. As you enterit from Biuns- 
wick, the Androscoggin lies along upon your right in 
surpassing loveliness and fine fields of grass are wav- 
ing around you in their season, and the corn fields at} 
a later day give substantial evidence of the goodness 
of the soil. Portions of the soil are too much com- 
posed of sand but there isa fair proportion of loamy 
soil, and the sandier portions have frequently, in their 
vicinity, beds of clay by means ef which a good soil 
can be secured by a ‘* fair and honorable exchange.” 

Tar Sourn West eesn is the name of a consider- 
able village, which takes its name from a graceful | 
curve in the river, on the banks of which it is located. 
The river here glides very gently, and is divided into 
three channels by two islands which might, without 
undue * poetical license’? be termed “ Fairy Isles.”’ 








growth and fair proportions. The white lillies open 


their beauty and fragrance to the sun, and, amid their 


for the boys who can manage their little boats, in the 
still water. From the fairest lilly bed the view of sce- 
nery between the two islands is one of uncommon 
loveliness- Fhe bridge crossing to Lisbon lies on sev- 
eral piers, and is high above the waters which have 





hanging foliage almost seem to arch the avenue 
through which the bridge, the river below and its 
beautiful banks are seen, ‘This view as seen from our 


channel is worth along ride. It would furnish a land- 
scape for the painter worthy of his art. 

The banks are usually 7 or 8 feet above the waters | 
level but sudden freshets sometimes cause it to over- | 
flow. A winter's flood some two years since, has left 
its traces distinctly marked upon the trees, the huge | 
sheets of ice having torn the bark from the elms sever- 
al feet from their roots, and in some instances sweep- | 
ing down the smallertrees. The river then was like | 


|a wide sea surrounding some of the farm houses above 


For the use of the middle classes in common schools. the village and even filling their cellars. Perhaps | 
By Joshua Leavitt, Author of Easy lessons in Read-| there is not, within the State, an intervale where the 
ny yc, Andover, Mass. 1340, Goyld, Newman &§ Saz-) beauty of the scenery surpasses this, as you go to Dan- | 


ton. This work is designed to teach scholars to read 
rather than to impart knowledge, scientific historical 
ormoral,on the old maxim “ one thing at a cme.” 


selections as Wanting in literary taste, bat many of the 
pieces are admirable. A chief excellence of the work 
‘8 to be found in the “Elements of Elocation’’ oceu- 





ville on the river road. Here are good farms, and | 
their owners are making improvements in their modes | 


. . ' 
' }of culture. We might mention several names, but} 
- . . | . . . * ¢ so - . } 
“ome teachers may take exceptions toa few of the | this is not needful, a general spirit of improvement is | 


“” i 
manifest throughout the town. | 
Meruonpist Corner is the name of another corner | 


where are several fine models of farm houses, some | 


the most active and cordial in encouraging lectures on 
Education. We had the privilege of meeting a large 
audience for several successive evenings in the pleas- 
ant meeting house at the Bend, and also at Methodist 
Corner, and of discussing the subject of Education 
and the Resoarces and interests of the State. The in- 
terest manifested in these matters, and at a time when 
political questions ceeupy so conspicuous a plaee in 
the public mind is tuly cheering, 

There are several of the school houses in the town 
which would admit of essential improvement, and it 
is reasonable to hope that they will receive attention. 
A private or High sehool commenced during our stay 
here under the care of Mr. Charles Cobb a native of 
the place who has been for sometime a student at the 
Wesleyan Seminary at Readfield. 

The quantity of wheat entered for premium in 1838 
in Durham was 1172 bushels and of corn 13773 bush- 
els. Very litthe wheat is raised in town at present by 
reason of the ravages of the weevil. The corn erops 
look well, and a few pieces of the Dutton, were al- 
ready harvested on the 2ethof August. An extensive 
steam mill has been erected at the Bend upon the bank 
of the Androscoggin, having the islands already re- 
ferred to, just opposite. There are in this building, 
one board saw, one clapboard machine, two shingle 
machines, a turning lathe with circular saws, a lath 
machine, and three runs of stone for grinding. In the 
Attic story is also machinery for spinning cotton, bat 
this has not been extensively used. This mill has 
proved a great public benefit but how profitable it has 
been to the owners we are unable to state. The use 
of lime will undoubtedly be useful on a considerable 
portion of the soil here although a part of ic may be 
tound to have a fair proportion of lime from the disin. 
tegration of loose rocks containing portions of lime. 
These are met with somewhat frequently in parts of 
the town, but no extensive localities are yet discover- 
ed. Crossing the river to Lisbon from the steam mill, 
we discovered two or three narrow veins of limestone 
but no decided indications that it will be found in suf- 
ficient quantities to be wrought. The town affords 
fair opportunities for enriching the soil by exchanges, 
clay and sand or gravel beds occur in the vicinity of 
each other. We noticed also an extensive marsh or 
peat bog which can be used extensively for enriching 
the soil. Some are turning their attention to these 
latter means of improvement. Much of the soil in 
Durham is suited to the raising of the mulberry and 
there might be extensive operations in the manufacture 
of silk. John H. Noyes Esq. has raised about one 
bushel of cocoons the past season. 

POW NAL. 

This town joins Durham and has New Gloucester 
for its western boundary, and North Yarmouth on the 
south. Itis essentially a farming town and has a fair 
proportion of good soil which is easily cultivated.— 
Parts of the town are hilly and a high mountain ledge 
crops ovt and is exposed fora considerable distance 
affording some opportunity for the Mineralogist to ex- 
ercise his skill. Some fine specimens of graphic-gran- 
ite are found here. Also common felspar and quartz 
abound in the coarse granite. Near the line between 
this town and North Yarmouth there is abundance of 
granite which is partly in thin layers or strata, and is 
easily split so as to atlord convenient building stone. 
It is extensively used for posts upon the farms in the 
vicinity. Ata little distance from the corner near the 
meeting house, is a spring in the woods, which is rap- 
idly depositing the oxide of iron, which might be 
wrouglit for red paint or Spanish Brown. On our re- 
turn from this spring, with such specimens of graphic 
granite, felspar, quartz, mica, and graphite as we 
could find in the vicinity, an elderly man showed os 
paint upon the end of his house which he took from 
that spring, burned and put on, 25 years ago, and al- 
though but one coat was put on, it was still very dis- 
tinct and the color better than that of red paint we 
frequently notice which has not stood the weather for 
half that time. 

The soil of this town is chiefly granitic but there is 
a considerable portion of loam and itean be improved 
by gypsum and lime. ‘The quantity of wheat entered 
for bounty in 1238 was 1103 bushels, and of corn 6234. 

The population in 1330 was 1308 and in 1837 it was 
1232. Number of school districts 13, of scholars 541, 
of whom 402 are represented as attending the schools 
taught by masters, and 127 those taught by females. 
A private school was about to commence at the time of 
our visit under the charge of Mr. John H. Merrill of 
Falmouth. Some of the schoolhouses in Pownal are 


pying about 39 pages, and containing lessons for train- | stores and mechanic shops, and a meeting house.— | not as they should be, if their exterior is any index. 
ng the voice and securing a full developement and | There are severn! meeting houses in the town and re- 

command of its powers. This isas it should be.— | ligious worship attended by several denominations.— | 
W hether the best possible atrangement of these les-| A new house of worship is soon to be erected by the | tio ye | 
sous is, or is not adopted, the principle is one of vast Universalist Society in the village at the Bend.—| will not lung neglect this important matter. Our lec- 


mportance. The voice must be trained, like all other 
powers of body or mind, by exercise,—repeated simal- 


There are twelve school districts, and 741 scholars are | 
returned, according to the last published abstracts.— | 


The way is open for material improvement and from 
the interest manifested to hear the subject of educa- 
tion discussed, it may be presumed that the people 


tures here were thronged till the town house was “ too 
strait’ and then the large meeting house was opened, 


laneous exercises—and the school room is the place | This town furnishes a censiderable number of school | and, on the closing evening, was nearly filled. 


lor this exercise. The elements of music should be 
taught simultaneously with the elements of Elocution. 
A similar exercise of the voice and the ear is needed 
in both, and large classes, practicing in concert can 
progress rapidly in both. Where new books are to be 





teachers, some of whom have long been in the | 


One with whom we met has been engaged during a 
part of the year for some 20 years, and his zeal in the | 
cause has not yet become exhausted. It was gratify | 
ing to meet with teachers here and to find them among | 


it was gratifying to meet here, so large an assembly 
on the Sabbath in a town with a scattered population. 
The effects of father Chapin'’s ministry are still quite 
visible in this matter, and alsothe efforts of the pre- 
sent Pastor who has been in this field for more than a 
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year, and who takes a lively interest in the advance- 
ment of science and of education. 


should be widely diffused. In our own State, there 
are mineral resources of great interest and it would be 


changes with all parts of the world. 
ligion must go hand in hand to elevate our own coun- 
try and extend the interests of either religion or sci- 
ence over the globe. 





SUMMARY. tll 


Fonsses+-Geven days later.—The steamship Caleslo- 


nia arrived at Boston ou Saturday morning last, with Salem, on Thursday, a basket of Pears were exhibited 
Liverpool papers of the 19th September, seven days | from the old Endicott Pear tree, in Danvers, planted in 


later than received oy the New-York arrival. 1 

The news by the Caledonia 1s important, as we have 
imformation of the probable termination of difficulties 
between Mehemet Ali and the Allied Powers. 
ground of hope is contained in the following important 
communication from a Paris correspondent, giving let- 


ters from Malta of the 7th September, with the intelli- | was consumed on the night of the 17th ult. and two 
of his sons, aged 9 and 14 years, with two of his daugh- 


gence that Count Calewski has proposed to Mehemet 
Ali a project of arrangement which the Viceroy has |t 


decided on accepting. The Count has sent off in haste | was with the greatest difficulty his wife and three re- 
Pe. in order to have the project present- | maining children were rescued. 


to Constantinop 
ed to the Divan, through the French anbissador M. de 


Pontois. 


itate the almost desperate arrangement of the Eastern |, 
question—viz : Mehemet Ali consents to accede to tle 
proposal of possessing Syria for his life only. 

The London Morning Herald of the 17th, gives, by 
an extraordinary express from Paris, the foregoing in- 
telligence which the Boston Times designates as “ im- 
portant if true.” If the tardy concessions which Me- 


the four powers, now that matters are pushed to such 


breaking the old man’s fall, without compromising his | j 
dignity or pride. 


the same hour with the Herald on the subject of the 
proposed arrangement, 
Alexandria represent him as being inflexible at the ex- 
piration of the second ten days’ notice. The news 
received, therefore, needs confirmation. 

The French papers represent France as yet engaged 
in earnest preparations for war. From French Africa 
there are accounts of additional skirmishes, but noth- 
ing decisive had taken place. 

There is no later news from China. 

iP 

To produce light by Friction. This may be done 
by rubbing two pieces of fine loaf sugar together in 
the dark; but in a much greater degree by two picces 
of silex or quartz. By thismeans one may distinguish 
the time of night by a watch; but what is more sur- 


rising, the effect is produced equally strong, by rub- hae ee 
I 8 P Lass. & ™) same building, and their libraries and papers were also 


bing the pieces of quartz together under water. 


Pleasant Reminisences. Two children of poor pa- 
routs having been sent to a fashionable boarding 
school by a wealthy uncle, thus grieved over their 
destiny, ‘ah! thisis not as it used to be, when we 
could go the pot and eat beans witha lader, and run 
out of doors and leave our shoes and stockings behind.’ 


It is-stated that 96,000 muskets have been manu- 
factured at Springfield, Mass. within the last four years. 


The present number of sheep in the United States 
is supposed to be about 15,000,000,—yielding 40,000,- 
000 pounds of wool, which, at the present prices, will 
bring into first hands $15,000,000. The selling price 
will make the value of the clip about $25,000,000. 


Florida.—The St Augustine News of the 4th ult says 
that on the 3ist ult. amescort of ten men conveying a 
sick soldier from Fért Tarver to Micanopy, was fired 
on by Indians, and three of the men were killed. The 
sick men fired at and wounded one of the Indians. 
The wagon was burnt. 





Destructive Fire in Trenton —On Monday night, a- | 
bout nine o'clock a destructive fice broke oat in a large | 
sawmill and lumber yard in Trenton, N. J., belonging | 
to Mr Charles Green, which wae entirely destroyed. 
The fire also caught to Mr John Davison's paper imill, 
but was subdued before much damage was done to the 

building. Mr Green, it is said, was not insured. 


Gov Porter, of Pennslyvania, has determined to ex- 
tend no further lenity to the banks of that State—they 
must either resume at the time specified, or they will 
be closed and their concerns wound up. The following 
ws from arecent letter of Gov. P :—‘As I consider the 
suspension of specie payments extended to a tonger 
time than was necessary, I shall not sanction any fur- 
ther extention. If the banks cannot meet their engage- 
ments on the 15th of January next, it will be a serious 
misfortune, but it is one in the production of which 1 
have had ne share, and for the consequences of which 
J shall feel no official responsibility .* 








A suitable encour- | nibai had besieged Cassilimum, and reduced the garri- 
agement to the effort might render his skill in miner-|son for want of food, to the last extremity, a soldier 
alogy exceedingly useful to any community, and it is | happened to catch a mouse, and his covetoushess ex- 
to be desired that a taste for this interesting science | ceeding his hunger, he sold it to one of his comrades 
for more than eleven 
very fatal bargain to him, for he that bought t 
possible to enter vigorously into the matter of ex-/ saved his life by his purchase, and he that sold it— 
Science and re-)died of famine. 


port, states that the small pox had desolated the city of | § 
Panama, the population having been reduced by it from 


family had suffered by it, and the inhabitants had ro 


The | ematical question : 
newspaper, how many dogs can he afford to keep?’ 


Among other clauses contained in the Pro- | with mortar well mixed with salt, it will never need 
ject, there is one, it is asserted, which is likely to facil- | 14 pe swept, as in damp weather the salt will melt and 


John Pierpont, is called for the 13th of next month. 


from the New York Journal of Commerce, has failed, 
and assigned its property. The Journal of Commerce 


hemet Ali has made at the eleventh bour will 7 states that a mercantile house of New York, who had a 
owe! j suit against the city of Mobile for $500, of the bonds 
an extremity, itseems a cleverly contrived scheme for | issued by the corporation, has just received advices that 


a ee rendered, the corporation of the city had made an as- 
Nothing is said in the other London papers issued at | signment or deed of trust, of all the real estate belong- 
j ing te the city, by which act the judgment obtained 
and their correspondents at | against it, is useless. 


crop of cotton at 1,950,000 bales. 
give from 1,400,000 to 1,500,000. 


hogs were killed in that city the last year—That seems 
to be a new way of counting swine. 


ter in the world, died recently at Kingswood cireuit, in 


| Perkins, of Kennebunk Port, Maine, has given one 


| Miss Emily H. Ballard. 


‘rona P. Roberts. 


J Lydia Curtis of Swaaville. 


Avarice,—Valerius Maximus tells us, that when Han- 


ounds sterling ; but it yr a 
e mouse 


A letter from South America, received in Newbury- 


BDKEEGD, 
In Monmouth, Sept. 26, Mr Simon Marston, aged 


69 years. Sept. 22, Miss Lydia W. Welch, 
Sept. 8, Widow Hannah Blue, aged 73. 7, *- 


n Pittston, Mary Frances, daughter of Samue) Jew. 


ett, Esq., 11. 


In Hartford, Ct., Miss Emma Ann Morse, a native of 


Fayette, and a pupil at the Asylum for the deaf and 
dumb. 


Ia Hallowell, suddenly, Mr. Joseph Merrill, of the 
rm of Merrill & Wingate, 53. 
In Waldoboro’, 27th ult. Miss Sarah J. P. Mitchel! 


pwards of 20,000 to less than one ha'f. Almost every daughter of Rev. D. M. Mitchell, 17. 


nowledge of any means to stay its progress. 
Endicott Pears.—At the Horticultural Exhibition, at 


In Mobile, Wm. H., son of the late Capt. Jos. Rich. 


ards of Hallowell, aged 18. 


In Waterville, suddenly, Mr George Redington 


aged 39. 


In Bloomfield, George Weston, aged 19. 














632, by Gov. Endicott. 


The Methuen Gaz. propounds the following math- 
It a man is too poor to pay fora 


The house of Mr. Dyer Babbitt, at Castleton, Ky. 


ers, aged 6 and 12 years, perished in the flames. It 


It is said thatif a chimney when built is plastered 


he soot fall down. 


ed from last week. 
$6; second quality 5 25 a5 50; third qua 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday Sept. 28, 184) 


(From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.) 
At market 675 Beef Cattle, 330 Stores, 3500 Sheep 


and 1160 Swine. 


Prices—Beef Cattle—A small advance was effect. 
We quote first — at 575 a 


it 5 
Stores—Yearlings $8 a 11; two year old 4 ae 


three year old $22 a 23, 


Sheep—Sales quick. Lots sold for 1 33, 150,171, 


$2, 225, 250 a 275. 


Swine—Lots to peddle sold at 3 a 34 for Sows, and 


4 a 4}e for Barrows; a lot at 2 3-4 a3 3-4; and a Jot 
extra at 33-404 3-4c. At retail from 4 to 54, 








The Ecclesiastical Council, in the case of the Rev. 


THE WEATHER, | 
Range of the Thermometer and Barometer at the office 


A complete Failure —The city of Mobile, as we learn | of the Maine Farmer. 


udgment had been obtained, but previous to its being 


1840. 


Thermom. Barometer. Weather. Wind. 





Oct. |} 

2,| 51 54 57 |29,85 29.85 29,85,C. Cc. C.1n. ENE. 
3,| 56 62 64 |29,70 29,60 29,50.C. R. Re. sep. 
4,| 45 61 58 12965 29,65 29,60\F. F. F.lw. ac. 
5,} 49 58 60 |29,65 29,65 29.60)F F. F.jsse. se. 
6,| 51 60 63 (29,50 29,60 29,55)F. F. F.lse. se. 
7,, 50 53 54 (29,70 29.85 29,85/F. F. F.lnw. sg. 
8,| 47 53 56 (29,99 29,90 29,80.F. F. F.jx. 





F. for Fair weather ; C cloudy ; 8. snow ; QR. ram. 


The New Orleans Bulletin estimated the growing The place of these letters indicate the character of the 


A Cincinnati paper says that four hundred miles of 


The Rev. James Wood, the oldest Methodist minis- 


England. He was in his eighty uinth year. 


A building in Gardiner, occupied asastore by J. A. 
Richardson & Co., was consumed by fire, together 
with most of its contents, a few days since. The of- 
fices of Messrs. Deane and Whittemore were in the | 


destroyed, 

We regret to learn that there is a strong reascn to 
suppose the fire at Gardiner was the work of an incen- 
diary. Mr. Richardson, who slept in an upper room, 
was awakened by the smoke; and on hastening down 
he found the back door open, and the fire burning in 2 
places, on opposite sides of the store.—Tem. Gaz. 


Commenpansie Lipernatity.—The Hon. John G. 


copy of the Massachusetts School Library to each of 
the thirteen school districts in that town 

A man named Samuel Martin was held to bail in 
$1000 in Philadelphia, the other day, for driving a 
horse recklessly through a crow. 

Thanksgiving.—The Governor of Massachusetts 
has fixed upon Thursday, the 26th of November, as a 
day of Public Thanksgiving and Praise. 

A farm on Flat River, Beurbon county, Ky., and 4 
miles from Paris, was sold a few days s-nce at $350 an 
were. 


The price of Flour in New-York is 84,75 and $4,87. 








Married, 
In Wayne, by Rev. G. Bailey, Mr Eliakim Norton, 
of Avon, to Miss Caroline, daughter of Mr. Jacob Nel- 


son, of Wayne. 
In Gardiver, Rev. Daniel D. Dole of Bloomfield, tu 


In Lubec, Lowell G. Chase to Miss Sophia G., 


daughter of H. G. Balch, Esq. 
In Vassalboro’, Mr Isaac H. Randall to Mrs. Soph- | 


In Farmington, Manley Lames, Esq. of Bover, to 
Miss Ann Caroline Davis. 
In Paris, Mr Ether Deering and Miss Mary J. Pratt. 
In Norway, Mr Isaac B. Gorham, of Lancaster, N. 
H., to Miss Louisa P. Young. 


Other estimates | \ eather at each time of observation—viz. at sunrise, a 
noon, and at sunset. 


s. Shower between observations. 
The direction of the wind is noted at sunrise and sun- 


set. 








Berkshire Pigs. 
ULL Bloods and Half Bloods, from ten days to 5 
months old, for sale by Dk, NOURSE of Hallowell. 
Oct. 10th. 1840. 


U'TICE is hereby given, that the subscriber bus been 
L duly appointed Administrator with the will annexed of 
all and singular the goods and Estate whicl: were of BENJA. 
QUIMBY, late of Greene, in ‘he County of Kennebec, 
deceased, and bas undertaken that trast by giving bond as 
the law directs .—Adl persons therefore, having demands 
against the Estate of said deceased are desired to exhibit 
the same for settlement ; and all indebted to said Estate are 
requested to make immediate payment to 

ELIJAH BARRELL, Adm. 
Greene, Aug, 3, 1840. 











KENNEBEC. 88s.—At a Court of Probate holden 
at ugusta, within and for the County of Kenne- 
bec, on the last Monduy of September, A. D. 184". 

AUGUSTUS SPRAGUE, Administaator of the Estate o! 

Moses SpraGvukF, late of Greene in said county, deceas- 

ed, having presented his first account of Aduvinistration ©! 

the Estate of said deeéised for allowance : 

Ordered, "Uhat the said Administrator give notice to al! 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to he 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farner’, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the lart 
Monday of November, at ten of the cloek ip the forenoon, 
and show cause, if any they have, why, the same shoald nat 
be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Jadge. 

A true copy. Auest: J.S, ‘Turner, Register. 


KENNEBEC, ss.—At a Court of Probate holden 
at Augusta, within and for lhe County of Kenne- 
bec, on the last Monday of September, 4. D. 1849. 

MOSES H. METCALF, Guardian of Jeneaian Brow’. 

of Winthrop, in said county, having presented his account 

of Guardianship for allowance : 

Ordered, ‘hat the suid Guardian give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pob- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, prit- 
ted at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate Coot’ 
to be he!d at Augusta, in said county, o 
November, at ten of the clock inthe forenoon, and show 


se, if any they have, why the same should not be allow 
ed. ges vi. W. PULLER, Jadge. 








In Frankfort, Daniel Moores, of Monroe, to Miss 


A trae copy. Attest; JS Tunner, Register, 





n the 2d Monday of 
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STATE OF MAINE. 
In the year of our Lord one thousana eight hundred and 


orty. , 
AN ACT wm relation to Elections. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Legislature assembled, ‘I'hat the 
qualified electors of unincorporated places may organ- 
ize themselves into plantations fur the purpose of Kiec- 
tions in the following manner :—Any three or morc 
of the inhabitants of any unincorporated place, may 
apply in writing to one or more Coun y Commissioners 
of the County in which such place is situated, whose 
duty it shall be to issue his warrant to one of said ap- 
plicants, directing him to notify and warv a meeting of 
the electors of said place, within such limits as shall 
be described in such warrant at some specified central 
place by posting up notice theieof, and of its object, 
in two or more public places in said unincorporated 
place, seven days before the day of said meeting. And 
at the tine and place appointed, a Moderator shall be 
chosen by ballot, whose duty it shall be to preside at 
said meeting. And three assessors and a Clerk shall 
also be chosen by ballot at the same time, who shall 
be sworn by the Moderator or a Justice of the Peace. 
And the limits of all plantations, so organized, shall be 
described by said Assessors, so chosen, and forwarded 
to the Secretary of State, and by him recorded. 

Sec. 2. Be tt further enacted, That said Assessors 
shall make out au alphabetical list of all such inhabi- 
tants of said place as shall appear to be qualitied Elec- 
tors by the Constitution of this State or the United 
States, and post up said list in two or more puolic pla- 
ces in said unincorporated place seven days at least 
next before the day of the election. They shall call 
a meeting of the inhabitants aforesaid at some conven- 
wat and central place to be designated in the warrant 
therefor, by posting up notice thereof seven days be- 
fore the day of election, which election shall be on the 
same day it is in the class or county of which said 
place may be a part. And it shall be the duty of said 
Assessers to be present at some convenient place to 
be stated in the warrant calling the meeting, on the 
day of election as long betore the hour of meeting as 
they shall deem necessary, to receive evidence of the 
qualifications of electors, and to amend their list ac- 
cordingly. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That said Assessors 
shall preside impartially at said meeting and receive 
the votes of all qualified electors present, sort, count 
and declare them in open plantation meeting, and in 
the presence of the plantation Clerk, who shall form a 
list Of persops voted for, with the number of votes for 
each person against his name; shall make a fair re- 
cord thereof in the presence of the Assessors, and in 
open plantation meeting. Aud the Clerk shall make 
out far copies of the list of voters, and names of vo- 
lers, to be attested by the Assessors and the Clerk | 
and to be sealed up in open plantation meeting, and 
cause the same to be delivered within the time requir- 
ed by the Constitution to the respective authorities, 
whose duty it may be to receive the same, And votes 
s0 thrown shall be received and allowed for Electors 
of President and Vice President, for Representative 
to Congress, for Governor, Senators, Representative 
to State Legis jature, and County officers, in the same 
manner as votes thrown in any town in said class or 
connty, 

See. 4. Be tt further enacted, That the organiza- 
tion as aforesaid of any plantation for the purpose a- 
furesaid shall continue, the assessors and clerk, after- 
wards, be chosen, and the wneetings be called and held 
annuaily in Mareh or April in the same manner in all 
ather respects as in towns. And said officers of said 
plantation shall be liable to all the penalties for official 
neglect or miscoaduct, respectively, that selectmep 
wud clerks of towns are by law, and the voters of said 
lace shall be liable to the same penalties that the vo- 
ters of towns are in like circumstances, 

Sec. 5. Bett further enacted, That this Act shall 
take effect from and after its approval by the Gover- 
nor, 

In the House of Representatives, Ovtober 2, 1840. 
his Bill having had three several readings, passed to 
be enacted. HANNIBAI, HAMLIN, Speaker. 

In Senate, October 2, 1840. This Bill having had 
(Wo several readings, passed to be enacted, 

STEPHEN C. FOSTER, President. 

October 2, 1840. Approved. 

JOUN FAIRFIELD. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Secretary's Orrick, 
Augusta, October 2, 1840. 
I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of 
the original deposited in this office. 
Attest: P. C. JOHNSON, See’y of State. 
All papers that publish the laws of the State are re- 


Winthrop Lyceum. 


A meeting of the Winthrop Lyceum will be holden 
at the Masonic Hall in this Village, on Tuesday even- 
ing next, at half past 6 o'clock. 

A Lecture may be expected by Jouyx May, Esq. ; also 
a discussion on the arin question, “Ought the 
perple of one State of the Union to petition Congress 
for what they think are grievances in anvther State of 
the Union ?” 

Ladies and Gentlemen are respecttully invited to at- 
tend. Winthrop, Oct., 8, 1840. 


Freedom. 


N OTICE is hereby given that for a valuable considera- 

tion, | have this day relinquished to my minor son 

Ezra Hotmes Norcross, his time until he shall arrive 

at the age of twenty-one years. I shall therefore neither 

claim any of his earnings nor pay any debts of his contract- 

ing after this date. ELUAH NORCKOSs. 
Witness : B. F. Roparns. 
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KENNEBEC, s3.—At a Court of Probate holden at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the second Tuesday of September, A. D. 1840, 

AMES COFFIN, Administrator of Estate of Moses 
Harris, late of Greene, in said county, deceased, 
having presented his account of administration of the Es- 
tate ot said deceased for allowance: and the Widow of 
said Harris having made application for an allowance out 
of the personal Estate of said deceased, 

Ordered, That the said Adm’or give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pob- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, prin- 
ted at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate Court 
to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the 2d Tuesday 
ot November next at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and 
show cause, if any they have, why the same should not be 
allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

Atruecopy. Attest: J.8.Turner,Register. 38 


superior Ploughs for Sale. 


{ NEW and extensive assortment of the celebrated 
£ Ploughs, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
has been received. ‘They are offered for sale at low prices 
and on accommodating terms. 

Persons desirous of purchasing Goop PLouGus are re- 
quested to call and examine fur themselves, 

NOYES & ROBBINS. 


GRAVE STONES. 


j= subscriber would inform the public that he contin- 
ues to carry on the Stone Cutting business at the old 
stand in Aagusta, at the foot of Jail Hill, two doors west 
of G. C, Child’s store where he keeps a large assortment of 
stone, consisting of the best New-York white marbie and 
Quincy slate stone, Harvard slate of the first quality from 
Massachusetts, &c. Kc. He would only say to those in- 
dividuals who wish to parchase Grave Stones, Monuments, 
‘Tomb ‘Tables, Soap Stone, Paint Mills, Paint Stones, &c. 
that if they wiil cal] and examine the chance of selecting 
among about 1500 or 2000 feet of Stone, almost if not 
quite equal to the Italian White marble, also his Prices 
and workmanship, if he cannot give as good satisfaction as 
at any other shop in Maine or Massachusetts, he will pledge 
himself to satisfy those who call, fortheirtrouble. His 
Shop is in sight of Market Square. 
‘lo companies who unite to purchase any of the above, a 
liberal discount will be made, All orders promptly attend- 
ed to, and all kinds of sculpture and ornamenting in stone 
done at short notice. GILBERT PULLEN. 


N. B. Ue also continues to carry or the Stone Cutting 
business at Waterville and Winthrop, and intends to put 
his prices as low as in Augusta. At Waterville inquire of 
Mr Sanger, and at Winthrop inquire of Mr Carr. He will 
be in both places occasionally. G. P. 
Augusta, Dec. 12, 1839. eop3mImly. 


Vegetable Syrup. 
FOR FEMALES, en enciente. 


4 Woe most safe and effectual remedy for lessening the 
pains and safferings attendent on patarient Women, 
that has ever been discovered, 
Directions for using it, &c., are briefly stated in a smal] 
pamphlet that accompanies each bottle; in which are cer- 
tificates from Physicians, who have prescribed it, and oth- 
er Gentlernen whose Wives have used it. 
Prepared by 8. PAGE, Druggist, Hallowel!, Me. to 
whom erders may be directed. 
It is also for sale by the dozen or single bottle by W. C. 
Stimson & Reed, No. 114 State ~treet, Boston ; Noyes 
& Robbins, Winthrop ; J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; Charles 
‘Tarbell, Gardiner ; 1. Alden, Waterville ; Nath’! Weld, 
Bath ; G. Williston, Brunswick ; A. Carter & Chs. E. 
Beckett, Portland ; Geo. W. Holden, Bangor ; W. O. 
Poor, Belfast ; Doct. J. A. Berry, Saco; T. Fogg & 
Co. Thomaston; R. 8S. Blasdell, East Thomaston ; 
Edmond Dana, Wiscasset; C. Church, Jr. Phillips ; 
H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette ; John Sides, Waldoboro’ ; 8. 

















quested to insert the foregoing. 


Berkshire Swine. 

TILL be entered and for sale, by the subscriber, at 

the Kennebec Co. Agricaltural Fair at W inthsop, a 

full blooded Berkshire Boar and Sow. Tiese animals were 
selected by me in Liverpool, England, iti Jone, 1838, and 
brought to this country ander my personal care. ‘The stock 
of these animals is universally acknowledged where it is 
known, to be superior to al! others that they have ever seen. 

JOHN LOMBARD. 
Wales, Oct. 3, 1840. 


TOTICE is hereby given. that the subscriber bas been 
duly appointed Admininistratrix of all and singular 

the goods and estate which were of Isaac Nexson, late 
of Winthrop, in the county of Kennebec, deceased, intes- 
tate, and has undertaken that trust by iving bond as the 
law directs :—All persons therefore, having demands a- 
gainst the Estate of suid deceased are desired to exhibit the 
same for settiement ; and all indebted to said Estate are 








requested to make immediate payment to 
ISABEL, NELSON, Administratrix. 
Winthrop, Sept. 8. 1840. 3w38 





improved stock tor sale. 
HAVE for sale, one 3-4 blood durham cow 38 years 
old, with calf in December next by Col, Green's im- 
ported Durham Bull, Fitz Faverite. Also one bull calf lo 
months old, and one 5 months old, both 3-4 blood of 
Fitz's stock. 

Also, a number of rams 3-4 and 1-2 blood South Down, 
a cross, between a full blood South Down Ram and Meri- 
no ewes, and a part of them from ewes of mixed blood 
Merino and Dishiey. Price $5. Four fall blood merino 
rams the third generation from first rate imported siock. 
Likewise 50 fat weathers mostly of Dishley and South 
Down crosses, a good chance for butchers and nnrketmen. 

‘Three breeding sows—1 half blood Berkshire that has 
raised 18 fine pigs this season—1 full Bedford 10 months 
old and 1, 3-4 blood Bedford 1-4 Newbary white about 
14 months old. 

The above stock. in the opinion of as good judges as 
there in the State, is of superior quality—and will be sold 
cheap compared with prices of former years for stock of 
same quality. Call at my farm in Vassalboro’, and ex- 
amine tor yourselves, MOSES TABER. 

Vassalboro’, 9th mo. 20th, 1840. uf39 


Ata Court of Probate, held at Augusta, onthe last 
Monduy of September, A. D. 1840, within and for 
the County of Kennebec. 

A certain instrument purporting to be the last will and 
testament of Luther Robbins, Esq., late of Greene in said 
County, deceased, having been presented by Nathaniel 
Robbins the Executor therein named for Probate : 

Ordered, That the said Exeeutor give notice to all per- 
sons iuterested, by causing a copy of this order to be pab- 
lished in the Maine Farmer printed at Winthrop in said 
County, three weeks successively, that they may appear 
at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta in said Coanty 
on the last Monday of October next at ten o'clock, in the 
forenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the said 
instrument should not be proved, approved, and allowed 
as the last will and testament of the said deceased. 

Il. W. FULLER, Jadge. 

Attest. J. S. Turner, Register. 

A truecopy. Attest: J.S, Turner, Register. *39 








Caution ! 
Py HERe*, Cynthia, my wife left my bed and board, 


on the evening of the twentieth inst. ; this is to 

forbid all persons harboring or trusting her on my account, 
as I shall pay no debts of -her contracting after this date. 
WILLIAM TORSEY. 
Winthrop, Sept. 28, 1840. 39 


KENNEBEC, ss.—4At a Court of Probate holden at 
} Augusta within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the last Monday of September, A. D. 1840. 
LIVE WEBB, widow of Samuel Webb late of Win- 
throp in said county, deceased, having made applica- 
tion for an allowance out of the personal Estate of said de- 
ceased : 

Ordered, That the said widow give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer print- 
ed at Winthrop that they may appear ata Probute Court 
to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the last Monday 
of October next at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and 
show cause, if any they have, why the same should not 
be allowed. Il. W. FULLER, Judge. 











A true copy. 
Attest: J. S. Turner, Register. 39 
Whitman’s Separater and Grain 


Cleanser. 


Ve subscriber informs the public that he has received 
Letters Patent for his newly invented Separater, and 
is prepared to accommodate purebasers at short notice.— 
‘The machine thrashes and cleanses the grain in a thorough 
manner at one operation. Call at his shop in Winthrop 
Village where may also be found first rate Horse Powers 
of his constraction. LUTHER WHITMAN. 








W. Bates, Worridgewock. 


Winthrop, Sep’. 10, 1840, 
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BY FRANCIS BARBOUR. 














jand duly vested in the outset of life, multiplies pro-| respects of good men in every age, and constitut a 
ss gressively as time advances. in our country, the favorite study end employment. 
| How aifferently do young men employ this capita)! | a Washington, a Jefferson, a Madison, a Monroe. 4... 
| Those who best appreciate its value, aud who employ | a Jackson; of an Humphrey, 9 Livingston, a Shei. 
It to the best advantage, are such as depend upon it an Armstrong, a Lowell, a Lincoln, and a great ma a 
solely as the foundation of their fortunes—who do) others, whose names will stand out in bold relief y by 
‘not lean upou a paternal ivheritance. The most)the future annals of our country. Let, then ns 
| wealthy and distinguished men of our country were} young aspirant for fame and usefulness, shup a " 
of this class; whose time constituted the only capital employment, because it does not feed his ens - 
|they had to begin the world with, and who, with this | distinction, and let no one, engaged in this employ 
| ad beginning, which every young man has equally at| ment forego the opportunity, which his condition : : 
Breathing their humble prayer, on some hill-side “coumand, have accumulated vast fortunes. Wuth| sents, of cultivating his mind, as the surest means of 
By the deep sea: |them time has traly been money. | sinking the fellow, and .rising to the dignity of : 
Or in the drear } On the other hand, when we have seen young men, | man.—Jb. ad 
And rayless coverts of the pathless woods, either because they did not appreciate its value, or | ———_—_— - 
W ith scarce a stream to glad their solitudes, , because they relied too much upon hereditary rank | Wjachine Shop and Iron Foundry. 
Or light to cheer. and fortune, throw away th’s capital—this time of OLMES & ROBBINS would iaform the pabji y. 
| vouth—or waste it in frivolity and fashion, we have H they continue to carry on the MACHINE Maginn 
' 


it | geuerally seen them sinking in the scale of socicty,) BUSINESS as usual, at the Village in GARDINER 
At some rude cross npon the rifted rock, | both in regard to wealth and usefulness ; and have where they will be in readiness at all times to accommo. 


They humbly bow. loo often scen them reduced to want or to crime. ; date those who muy favor them with their custom, They 

A chastening power | If the young , will look about, and inquire Into | have an JROW FOUNDRY connected with the Ma- 
Falls like the coming of an angel's spell, the early habits 6f the generation before him, he will | chine Shop, where persons can have almost every kind of 
O'er the calmed spirit, when the shadows tell, tind abundant reasun to concur with us in opinion, that | Casting made at short notice. Persons wishing for Mii 

The evening hour. time is capital—is money—which, if discreetly em- _work or Castings for Mills, will find it particalarly to their 
| ployed in the outset of ‘ite, will lead to fortune and | advantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for tho; 
|happiness; but which if wasted, or unemployed, will | kind of work is very extensive and as good as can be found 
give neither increase nor character to its possessor. ’|in any place whatever. 
| We have assumed as the basis of our comparison Castings of various kinds kept constantly on hand—euc); 
And fe: the time of a common laboring man who exerts mere” | as Cart and Wagon Hubs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oveu, 
Upon our smenes a waatien record trace | ty. tie Dogny S86, mepchanice! Saat Ws pore mate aie wom hinde wey i te Wt te 
And may we go to our om resting place \no reference to the powers of the intellect. Where (“pr ogy mT as pA we 

A 1 lace tany og Bowdoin Posts. | these are brought out, by reading, observation and re- . beter recanted g* executed on the 

_.. | flection, and made auxiliary to labor, they very mate- | , y: 


rially enhance the value of the capital of which we! “*epairing done as wenal. 

jare speaking. ‘They add to its value two, three and Gardiner, March 21, 1840. 12ly 
= : ———— =z fuur told. A common laborer’s time may be stated at | IST OF LETTERS remaaning in the Post 0: 
“DESPISE NOT SMALL THINGS.” | $110 a year; while there are others, whose education | iy fice at Wiathrop, October 1, 1840. 
The small trees that were set out by your fathers, ‘qualifies them for higher duties, whose services wil! | Alden, Austin Nelson, David 0. 
oise, C. 


have grown into a fruit-bearing orchard, and yield | Command twice, thrice, nay ten times as great a sala- | Briggs, E. P. . 
. ’ Richardson, Thomas 
Stevens, Thurston W. 


P 2 , - 7° > » ; ign. . y . 
subsistence to thé family and the farm stock. The |"¥3 52 that every young man who expects to start In) Chandler, Cyrus C. 
Stephens, Catharine 


The hour of prayer! 
Within the crowded chancel, while the shroud 
OF night comes down upon the poor and proud, 
Low bended there. 


Perchance there be 
Some lowly Worshippers at eventide, 














And suppliant now, 
At altars beaten by the lempest's shock, 








Thus at the close 
Of life's short day may its receeding lighy 
Which led us on, be peaceful, calm and bright, 
As when it rose, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


once puny saplings which in childhood you assisted life with the bare capital of his time, has it in his pow- | Dearbon, George H. 


to plant about the house, give shelter and. picturesque | Very much to increase the value of this capital, by | Fairbanks, Levi Jr. 

> ‘the eariy improvement of his mind, Thousands and | Goodale, Eliza . 

‘tens of thousands are constantly making experiments | Gerrish, Nathaniel 

‘und improvements in agriculture, a knowledge of | Hauniford, Josiah 

| which wouid double or treble the profits of his labor. Hent, ~— ' 

| ‘hese experiments and these improvements are regis- | sonnets, wares 
ter 2 F Paw ; | Kimball, Joseph 
tered in our agricultural periodicals; and be may ob- | enema gh Ae 

tain an early knowledge of them for a trifle,and with-| 7 o Da niel ) 

out infringing upon his labors, and may apply theim to! jon}. 


; 2 | Monk, Thomas 
ithe increase, and consequently to the income of that | yjaywell, Jobn 
capiial. ‘There is no art, no calling, but demands in- | yijjet. Asa 
dustry and perseverance, to attain to excellence in; | 

and there is probably no business to which this re- 
mark is more applicable, than to agriculture. lt em- 
braces the whole of animated nature—the animal and | 
vegetable kingdoms—and the crust of the globe ’ apt oe Ke: 
which be works. Were the tarmertolive the age of; '5 P® phen pence A EVERY Sat = tend 
the patriarchs, he might continue to learn something By NOYES & ROBBINS; 
etul in his business to the last day of his life.—.4- | E. HOLMES, Eprror. 


beauty to the old homestead. The grape cutung 
has become a wide spreading vine, and yields an an- 
nual tribute of luscious fruit. The acorn has grown 
to a towering oak. How many of the comforts and 
pleasures which you enjoy, do you owe to the happy 
circumstance that your parents did not despise small 
things ? 

Our passions and habits, like the oak and the ap- 
ple-tree, have their small beginnings. We may train 
them to our will, and render them subservient to the 
noblest purposes of life. Thus the seeds of useful 
knowledge, planted in early life, will spring up, and 


give an abundant increase in manhood. Thus, too, | 


habits of industry and frugality, established in youth, 
although then often considered small things, are the 
germs of wealth and happiness in riper years, Moral 
soundness and purity will lead to honor and respect ; 
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while the habit of scrupulously respecting the rights, | us 
and promoting the welfare of our neighbors, is the su- | 94 
rest means of obtaining what we all stand in need of, | 
the kind offices and good will of others. If these | 
small things are not regarded while the twig may yet | Mind makes the man— 
be bent, you cannot rationally expect to enjoy the | Want of it the fellow. 
pleasures and profits which they yield in matgrer | This motto, somewhat altered from Pope, has a pe- 
life. henliar bearing upon the agriculturist. The farmer 
The vegetables must be planted while they are yet) possesses all the privileges, aud most of the advanta- 
small things and they must be nurtured and protected | ves, of other clusses ot the community; and if he 
or they will fail to yield the promised food and shelter. | yj; improve his mind, his influence will be as potent, 
he good habits too, must be established in the germ | ang jis example us salutary, as the influence and ex- 
ob aoe a pai Tey pole age The plate ample of any other protease. Ihe Solent natural 
f J° svil will produce neither bread nor incat without cul- 
may become the property of others, and you lose the |ture, ‘I'he highest nafural gifis of intellect wall not 
promised reward pf fruit, But your good habits and profit the possessor, unless, like the rich soil, they are 
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sound principles are exclusively your own. You can | cyjivated with assiduity and care. Good culture not) 


enjoy the rewards they bring, while you live, and can only improves the mind, and fits it for high mental 
indulge the hope that your children wiil be benefitted | y-atification aud enjoyaient, but itdightens the toils, 
by the influence of your example, and greatly increases the profits of jabor. Franklin 
Plant trees and vines, that they may yield you the j owed jis fume, his fortuae and bis usefalness, to his 
comforts of life: cultivate the better passions, and es- early habits of study, of industry, and of virtue.— 
tablish the good habits in yourself and children, that) without these early habits, he probably would have 
you may all truly enjoy those comforts. risen to neither fame nor fortune. Some minds, like 
TIME I8 CAPITAL. some eoils, are naturally richer Wian others; yet eten 

Every young man has thie captal at command, apparently etertie minds, like inferule soils, may, by 
when he reaches the age of manhood; and in this re- | good culture, be made to yield great returns. «el 
spect all are equal. We may state it at an average, | the young farmer, then, aspire to the highest honors 
at one thousand dollars; because every prudent labor- | ¢f the nation, by endeavoring to improve his intellec- 
er if he is blessed with health and a tolerable knew!- | tual faculties; and if he does not attain the goal of 
edge of any useful business, may save from has annu- ; his wishes, he may be sure of greatly improving his 
al earnings seventy dollars. This seventy dollars, ac- | conditier, and of beneftting others, provided always, 
eumulated annually from one’s earnings, and pradent- | that hais industrious and honest. However menial 





ly husbanded, will, at tae end of ten years, form an | and servile agricultural labor may have been consid-{ 


aggregate of more than one thousand dollars; and if|ered among the privileged classes of Europe; and 
centinued ten years longer, will have accumulated to | kewever degrading it may be held by the would-be 
neatly three thousand dollars. Every dollar saved, | aristocracy of America, it has commanded the highest 
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